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trade was suppressed. There was an enlightened science of
political economy being thought out in the eighteenth century,
about the time Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of Nations, but
the Venetian oligarchy, whose great fault was its rigid adher-
ence to tradition, took no cognizance of the new science. The
rigidity, the unprogressive course to which the Venetian
Patriciate adhered, in politics as in economics, is the real cause
of the steady decline and ultimate extinction of the Republic.
Had the Signiory adapted the political constitution to the times,
and given the Republic a representative Government, Bona-
parte could scarcely have extinguished it in 1797. Representa-
tive institutions saved Switzerland from annexation.
The glory of eighteenth-century Venice was its art and
artistic treasures and the tasteful skill of its people. The
Venetians still produced excellent glass, delicately tinted,
beautifully shaped, though Bohemian glass was becoming even
better. They still made beautiful silk altar-cloths and beautiful
jewels; and Venetian architects could still rear stately palaces
in baroque style, and dignified churches, though in that age
of decline few new buildings were required.
Painting offered a lucrative, steady career for men of talent
and industry. The great school of colour had passed away,
but the Venetian artists of the eighteenth century maintained
a fine tradition, and were nobly patronized by the native nobiKty
and the rich strangers. The licentiousness, the gambling, the
intriguing, imputed to high life in Venice, made no appeal to
the artists, whose gorgeous and sometimes riotous imaginations
were compatible with a tranquil and almost humdrum exist-
ence. Married, domestic, bringing up large families, living in
substantial houses, well fed, occupied incessantly with their
pleasant art and industry, the Venetian artists lived long, placid
lives, covering the walls of Academy and palaces with large
canvases representing the people and the buildings of their
inexhaustibly beautiful city, until death called them away from
the sunlit canals aad coloured palaces at the age of seventy,
eighty, or ninety. The Venice of the eighteenth century, its
caiials, palaces, churches, exists for everybody to see, in almost